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task impossible of satisfactory fulfilment. The present sketch will, therefore, be
but a hasty outline, with here and there an indicator emphasising a note-
worthy occurrence or a fundamental outline.

The origins of the Passive Resistance Struggle are to be sought, not in the
agitation of 1906, but in that which commenced, in one of its phases, in the
Transvaal, in 1885, and, in another, in Natal, in 1894. The old Republican
Law 3 of 1885, whilst imposing various burdens upon Asiatics residing in the
country, required that such of them as entered for purposes of trade should be
registered at a fixed fee, and that, "for sanitary purposes**, they should reside
in Locations specially set apart for them. To a large extent, both requirements
proved a dead letter, but a great deal of friction with the British Government
was engendered, resulting in Imperial intervention at the time of the War, when
resident Indians, as British subjects, were promised complete redress of their
grievances.

In Natal, a British Colony, the position had been complicated by the
grave prejudice aroused by the presence of large numbers of Indian labourers
brought at the instance of the European Colonists under indenture, and an agi-
tation had arisen for the exclusion of free Asiatic immigration and the dis-
franchisement of all Asiatics. It became a question whether this was to be
accomplished by specifically racial legislation or by general enactment differen-
tially administered. The conflict of views represented by these two methods
raged for some time, but at last, thanks to the statesmanship of Mr. Chamber-
lain, in 1897, the second method was adopted, and the famous "Natal Act'*
passed, imposing an educational and not a racial test. From then onwards, in
Natal, racial legislation was a thing of the past, and hence the first signs of
renewed trouble arose in the Transvaal, where the principle of statutory equa-
lity had not been accepted, owing to a different political conception of the status
of Coloured people.

In the re-settlement that took place after the War, it was hoped that the
burdens would be removed from the shoulders of the British Indian com-
munity, but Indians were dismayed to find the Imperial authorities endeavour-
ing vigorously to enforce the obnoxious legislation against which they had strong-
ly protested in pre-War days, a policy that was later weakly defended by Lord
Selborne. Immigration of Indians was severely restricted by the Peace Preserva-
tion Ordinance. Registration of practically all adult male Indians, under
Law 3 of 1885, was urged by Lord Milner, and was subsequently agreed to by
the Indian leaders as a purely voluntary act, on Lord Milner's definite pro-
mise1 that this registration would be regarded as complete and final, and that
the certificates issued would constitute a permanent right of residence to the
holders and a right to come and go at will
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